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from the sun. Of course to a high-minded man
that is naturally one of the honest pleasures of an
important post; but he ought to be quite sure
that his motive is that the good should be done,
and not that he should have the credit of doing
it. I have burnt my own fingers not once nor
twice at the fire of ambition, and the subject has
been often in my mind. But my experiences
were so wholly unlike anything that I had antici-
pated, though I suppose they are in reality normal
enough, that I will venture to set them down
here. The first curious experience was how, on
a nearer survey of the prospect of obtaining an
important post, ail the incidental advantages and
conveniences of the position sank into nothing-
ness. This was a quite unexpected development;
I had imagined that a prospect of dignity and
importance would have had something vaguely
sustaining about it. A brilliant satirist once said
that a curate did not as a rule desire to be a
bishop that he might exercise a wide and useful
influence, but primarily that he might be called
"my lord." I myself was brought, as a child,
in contact with one who was somewhat un-
expectedly called to a high office. I was much
with him in the days when his honours first